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home. " Not Clive but a Hamburg Senator/' said, and no
doubt thought, the Wiirtemberg publicist Moser, a hundred years
ago, " would command the Ganges to-day, had the aims of the
German Hanseatic towns been supported instead of combated by
the old Empire."
But Prussia's and Germany's dreams, such as they were, of
world-conquest and colonisation were dispelled when King Fred-
erick William I. of Prussia (1713-1740), more concerned to
assure and extend his sovereignty at home than to dissipate his
strength upon foreign enterprises, abandoned the Great Elector's
settlements. The new policy was shared by Frederick the Great
(1740-1786), who wrote in the collection of maxims which he
prepared for the benefit of his successors, his " Expos6 du
gouvernement prussien," "All distant possessions are a burden
to the State. A village on the frontier is worth a principality
two hundred and fifty miles away." Nearly a century and a
half was to pass before the colonial question again seriously
entered German politics.
German colonial enthusiasts are in the habit of dating the
modern movement from 1874, when Great Britain, to their
country's dismay, annexed the Fiji Islands, in which German
trade had long flourished. But if the feeling which this addition
to the British Crown created in German commercial circles was
one of resentment and bitterness, it cannot be said to have
created a colonial spirit. About this time, nevertheless, the
explorer Gustav Nachtigal (1834-1885) visited various parts
of Africa, carrying presents to native chiefs from the German
Emperor, though he made no attempt to acquire territory. If
Germany had at that time any serious intention of colonising,
it was a fatal mistake that its attentions were directed towards
regions which had already passed into the British sphere of
influence. At the beginning of the 'seventies the greater
part of North and Central Africa was still no-man's land, and
an energetic policy of exploration, discreetly supported by diplo-
macy at home, might not merely have secured to Germany
rich regions which soon afterwards fell to some of its Continental
neighbours, but might even have obstructed the consolidation of
British influence which has happily been consummated in the
southern half of the African continent. There was, however,
no appreciation of colonial aims in Germany at that time, and